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certainly with a strange spiritual rigour, on his mother's
part; but that high austerity, unknown to the children
of a more favoured age, was tempered and qualified by
the humanity and culture of his father.

Between them, John Ruskin's parents exercised
upon their son forces differing in degree and in direc-
tion, and the resultant was the critic and stylist. A
third force was that of surroundings, in a merely
topographical sense, and in a certain sense no other
English writer has been so much the product and the
expression of that which lay about his path. For the
most part the dwelling-places of men of genius have
been an accident; for John Ruskin, as the event
proved, they were an essential. It is said that
" home-keeping youth has ever homely wits." John
Ruskin, a home-keeper as few men have been, in the
respect that he continued to live with his parents even
until manhood was well advanced, managed to disprove
the proverb. But this close tie to the parental roof
and to the society of his father and mother, although
a tether, was a tether of elastic that stretched first
over England and Scotland, and afterwards across the
continent of Europe. The Ruskins were the last to
cling to the ideal method of travel, that of the post-
chaise, and their gentle and joyous passages through-
out the length and breadth of the land gave the boy
a temper and an experience that are inseparably inter-
woven with his character. Ruskin is par excellence the
English writer whose career and development are best
illuminated by a study of his Homes and Haunts, and